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OUR TWENTY-FIRST CONVENTION 


The twenty-first annual convention 
of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction was held in At- 
lantic City, February 22-26. Represen- 
tatives from 37 States, District of Co- 
lumbia, and Canada attended. An in- 
formal registration made at the Tuesday 
morning session indicated that people 
of a variety of educational positions are 
interested in the program of this De- 
partment. Some of the titles of those 
who attended our meetings are listed 


below: 


Supervisor—Elementary, High School; 
State, County, City. 

Director of Instruction, Curriculum, Re- 
search, Child Development. 

Principal—Supervising, Administrative ; 
Elementary, High School. 

Curriculum Counselor, Consultant, Co- 
ordinator. 

Superintendent, 
County, State. 

Department Head, Chief of Division. 

Teacher—Helping, Visiting, Demonstra- 
tion, Critic. 

President, Dean, Professor, Instructor— 
Teachers College, School of Education, 
Normal School. 

Director of Laboratory School, Demon- 
stration School. 

Counselor, Psychologist, Guidance Spe- 
cialist. 

Editor, Writer. 

Parent, Board of Education Member. 

Student. 


Commissioner — City, 


The Saturday afternoon meeting was 
a joint session with the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study. The theme was: Civic 
Education and the Defense of American 
Democracy. Among the speakers were 
Francis Spaulding, Howard Wilson, 
Reginald Bell, and Paul Leonard. 


The Monday meetings focused on 


three topics: How Can Instructional 
Leadership Be Unified? Is Special Su- 
pervision on the Way Out? and Should 
the Beginning Teacher Get a New Deal? 
The papers on these topics presented at 
the morning meeting by Harold Spears, 
John A. Sexson, and William Alexander, 
are to be found on the following pages 
of this issue of Educational Method. 
These same topics were the basis of dis- 
cussion in laboratery groups which met 
in the afternoon, with Edith M. Bader, 
Edwin H. Reeder and William S. Gray 
as leaders. 

A high-light of the convention was 
the presentation of the Thirteenth Year- 
book, Mental Health in the Classroom, 
at the Tuesday morning session. The 
presentation was made by Paul Witty, 
chairman of the committee which pre- 
pared the book. The Yearbook was ac- 
cepted for the membership by Julia 
Hahn, President of this Department. 
Dorothy Baruch discussed the contents, 
and a panel led by Rudolph Lindquist 
made suggestions concerning the use of 
the Yearbook. 

The luncheon on Wednesday noon was 
an informal occasion for members and 
friends. Announcement was made of the 
four conferences to be sponsored by this 
Department this coming summer. These 
are: 

How to Develop Wholesome Personality 
Through the School Program, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, July 7-19. 

The Pupil, the Community, and the Cur- 
riculum, University of Denver, Colo- 
rado, July 7-18. 

Life in the Rural Community, University 


of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
June 12-July 19. 
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Democratic Guidance of Teachers in the 
Modern School, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, California, 
July 14-25. 


Lou LaBrant, Editor of Educational 
Method, described how plans for the 
Journal are developed, and reported the 
content of some coming issues. She 
urged members to encourage teachers 
to write of their classroom experiences. 
Ruth Cunningham, Executive Secretary 
of the Department, gave a report of 
progress. Among other things, she re- 
ported that membership is larger than 
at any other time in the history of the 
organization. There has been an increase 
in membership of 61 per cent in the 
past three years. An analysis of mem- 
bership in terms of the professional 
titles of members is as follows: 


Per Cent 
Supervisors 29 
Principals 17 
Pre-Service Educators 13 
Superintendents, Assistant 

Superintendents 11 
Directors of Instruction, 

Curriculum, Research 7 
Teachers, Psychologists, 

Guidance Workers 5 
Schools 3 
Libraries 7 
Miscellaneous, no information 

available 8 

100 


Announcements were made concerning 
coming yearbooks. C. O. Arndt, New 
School, Evanston, Illinois, is chairman 
of the committee preparing the Four- 
teenth Yearbook, which will come from 
the press early in 1942. This book will 
present discussions of ways in which 
schools may further the appreciation of 
cultures of other nations as they con- 
tribute to American life. The Fifteenth 
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Yearbook will describe practices in in- 
structional leadership. Chairman of the 
committee will be Harold E. Spears, 
Director of Research and Secondary 
Education, Evansville, Indiana. 

We are pleased to announce the elec- 
tion of the following officers of this De- 
partment for 1941-42: 


President, Dale Zeller, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
First Vice-President, William T. Mel- 
chior, School of Education, Syracuse 

University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, H. Ruth Hender- 
son, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


Maycie Southall, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, was elected to the Executive 
Committee. Continuing members of the 
Committee are Edith M. Bader, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and Rudolph Lind- 
quist, Director, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

The following were elected to the 
Board of Directors, for three year 
terms: 

Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

H. Ruth Henderson, State Department 

of Education, Richmond, Va. 

Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of 

Education, Washington, D. C. 

Fannie J. Ragland, Supervisor, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 

William E. Young, State Education De- 

partment, Albany, N. Y. 


New members of the Editorial Board 
of Educational Method are: 
Gertrude George, Supervisor, Madison, 


N. J., and Ora Riggs, Principal, Dever 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 


For a complete list of officers, and 
members of the Board of Directors and 
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Editorial Board, see the inside covers of 
this magazine. 

The discussion at many of the business 
sessions and committee meetings cen- 
tered around the possibility of closer 
cooperation of this Department and the 
Society for Curriculum Study. Some 
consideration has been given the sug- 
gestion that these two organizations 
merge to form a new N.E.A. Depart- 
ment, to be called by some such name as 
the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. At the meetings 
in Atlantic City, it was decided to con- 
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sider this possibility seriously, but to 
take definite steps only after careful de- 
liberation. A survey of the situation 
and a poll of the membership to ascer- 
tain opinions will be conducted within 
the next few months. If conditions and 
opinions seem to favor a merger of the 
two organizations, statements of pos- 
sible changes in the constitution will 
first be presented in Educational Method, 
and then voted upon at the next annual 
meeting. 
Rutu Cunnincuam, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Mental Health in the Classroom 


Paut Witty, Editor of Yearbook 
Northwestern University 


To the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction: 


It is my privilege to present at this 
time Mental Health in the Classroom, 
the Thirteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education 
Association. The Yearbook represents 
the contributions of many persons and 
agencies. In the relatively short period 
which the Committee was given for the 
development of this Yearbook, it was 
necessary to have the maximum co- 
operation from all persons associated in 
the project. The members of the edi- 
torial committee, and the many busy 


| school people who contributed to this 


volume, were generous in the time and 
effort which they so unsparingly gave. 
Through their efforts, the publication 
of Mental Health in the Classroom was 
possible. 

The unique contribution of mental 
hygiene in education has resided in its 
disavowal of primary interest in subject- 
matter or school experience and its basic 
concern for the assistance it may render 
pupils in their efforts to achieve indi- 
vidually satisfying and socially worthy 


- patterns of life. As mental hygiene has 


proceeded and developed from its early 
preoccupation with abnormal cases and 
extreme variants, its broader perspective 
has come to encompass all segments of 
our population. Accordingly, workers 


_ in this field are emphasizing normal, 


wholesome growth and the prevention 
of behavior problems. Their effort is not 
limited to particular age or grade levels; 


it includes the entire age range and 
seeks the cooperation of teachers, par- 
ents, and indeed all persons and agencies 
concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of children, young people, and 
adults. 


This broad emphasis has become in- 
creasingly acceptable to educators; in 
fact, many schools have already made 
notable advance in developing programs 
for the continuous hygienic development 
of boys and girls. However, there is a 
great lag between the existing knowledge 
concerning mental health and its appli- 
cation. In most schools the primary 
interest still centers in the mastery of 
particular bodies of subject matter 
which are thought of as constituting an 
education. But there is an_ ever- 
increasing number of school people who 
are aware of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and the need for reliable guides in 
directing and improving the mental 
health of boys and girls. These workers 
are familiar with various studies of 
youth in which it is shown that the 
already alarmingly high frequency of 
personality maladjustment is growing. 
To cope with this situation, many 
teachers have reported that they need 
two types of help. First, they desire to 
have access to reliable sources of infor- 
mation concerning the basic premises on 
which the mental hygiene approach is 
built. And second, they wish descrip- 
tions of practices for improving mental 
health which are comprehensively pre- 
sented for different types of school situ- 
ations. 
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In this volume, we have attempted to 
satisfy both needs. Accordingly, we have 
set forth a fair sampling of investiga- 
tions from various sciences which justify 
a faith in mental hygiene in modern edu- 
cation. Studies of the fundamental needs 
of the child, his physical and mental 
development, his emotional growth, and 
his relationship to the family and the 
community are summarized briefly; they 
are then interpreted and discussed as 
they relate to the educative process. 
Descriptions of school situations in 
which mental hygiene practices have 
already been successfully developed are 
also presented. These descriptions cover 
the entire scope of public education. In 
the accounts of the preschool, one finds 
numerous suggestions for teachers and 
parents which are applicable on all 
levels. Descriptions of the elementary 
school disclose ways in which school 
practice may be altered or enriched to 
promote wholesome living. The work of 
the primary grades is shown to provide 
a continuity which assures the perpetua- 
tion of worthwhile developments of the 
foregoing preschool period. Similarly, 
accounts of the middle school offer a 
number of suggestions whereby the 
developments of the preceding periods 
may be extended and enriched. Since 
teachers must be prepared to offer guid- 
ance to problem children—maladjusted 
youngsters, not clinical cases—there are 
included a number of descriptions of 
adolescent boys and girls who have been 
accorded individual counsel and _ help. 
Finally, the presentations are extended 
to include adult education and the prob- 
lem of promoting mental hygiene among 
teachers. 


One important characteristic of this 
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work is the convincing demonstration it 
affords of the potentiality of teachers 
for sharing experiences and for partici- 
pating effectively in group action, 
Several accounts have been prepared by 
the entire staffs in different schools. In 
these schools, every teacher has assumed 
his share of the responsibility for con- 
tributing to the development, organiza- 
tion, and presentation of the project 
described. Through conferences, ex- 
change of opinion, and group planning, 
these teachers have learned to work to- 
gether. In this process they have grown 
in tolerance, understanding, and_ re- 
sourcefulness; and these qualities have 
seemed to enrich their lives and to con- 
tribute to their own mental hygiene. 
Another contribution is the extended 
treatment of the parent’s significant role 
in the educative process. Indeed, one 
chapter was prepared by a parent. An 
annotated bibliography for parents is 
another indication of the broad emphasis 
which permeates the volume; and a 
chapter by an anthropologist provides 
additional evidence of a comprehensive 
view of mental hygiene. 

It will be granted by most persons 
that these are worthy emphases; how- 
ever, there will be some persons who will 
question their value. In fact, there ap- 
pears to be a growing tendency to doubt 
the efficiency of an educational program 
which seeks the preservation of indi- 
viduality through self-expression and 
self-discipline. It is held that emergency 
measures demand a type of discipline 
which can be achieved only by auto- 
cratic, relentless, external control.* 
Teachers should not be misled by the 
apparent logic in such presentations. 


The discipline that children need for 


*Examples are to be found in many popular magazines; e.g. in Alexis Carrel’s article in the Reader’s Digest, 
September, 1940, and in the accounts by Mortimer Adler and others in Harper’s Magazine. 
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wholesome growth is not achieved by 
imposing restraints; instead it is self- 
discipline arrived at by intelligent choice 
of action. 

The responsibility of educators in this 
matter is clear at this time. Continuous 
and steadfast devotion to and practice 
of democratic principles should appear 
in our day-by-day living with children, 
in our contacts with other school people, 
in our community relationships and in 
the leadership which we may assume in 
every phase of life. 

The school is advantageously situated 
to offer a real service in these times—in 
providing children the opportunity to 
appreciate and experience the responsi- 
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bilities, privileges and joys which de- 
mocracy affords. In order to be most 
successful, it is necessary that educators 
face this task with confidence in its fun- 
damental values and faith in its outcome. 

The task that lies before us offers a 
tremendous challenge—a challenge that 
will prove a test of our courage, our 
loyalties and our faith. But the way the 
test is met is of utmost significance. On 
its outcome may rest the opportunity to 
maintain our institutions and the free- 
dom to modify, alter, and improve them. 
It is the supreme test which education 
faces. In the process of meeting it, we 
all may grow sufficiently to have a right 
to the freedom we are now privileged to 
enjoy. 


HOW ONE SCHOOL SYSTEM PROPOSES TO 
USE THE YEARBOOK* 


G. Derwoop Baker 
Boulder, Colorado 


After reading Mental Health in the 
Classroom, I have the conviction that 
the Committee for the Yearbook has not 
only produced a timely volume for 
supervisors, directors of instruction, and 
classroom teachers, but it has brought 
together material which will interest and 
help parents as well. Here is a book 
which administrators can use as a prac- 
tical text to help teachers and parents 
grasp the methods, goals, and deeper 
meanings of modern education. 

For more than twenty years pioneers 
in progressive education have been ex- 
ploring methods and procedures which 
reach beyond the acquisition of subject 


matter, skills, and techniques. Regi- 
mented schools have been superceded by 
“child-centered schools,” creative activ- 
ities have been given an increasing place 
in the education process, pupil planning 
and evaluation has been explored, activ- 
ity programs have been accepted, and 
field trips have become a recognized part 
of current practice. But, to the mind of 
the public the essential business of 
schools still remains that of teaching 
boys and girls to read, to spell, to name 
the rivers of South America, to mem- 
orize the facts of history, to “learn” 
the English poets and to organize scien- 
tific knowledge. For the most part the 


*Mr. Baker was a member of the panel which discussed uses of the Yearbook. 
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serious evaluations of modern educa- 
tional methods have been based upon 
comparisons of academic accomplish- 
ment. The real concern of teachers and 
the public still is the “fundamentals.” 

It is not my purpose to review the 
work of the Committee on the Yearbook 
but I should like to point out that it has 
done a splendid job of clarifying and 
illuminating one of the fundamentals of 
modern education, the emotional de- 
velopment of children and youth. 

Producing a yearbook such as this is 
a fine exercise for any committee and 
the volume will be a worthy addition to 
any professional library, but how can it 
be made to function in the improvement 
of a school system? How can it be made 
to affect the understanding of parents 
of their relations with their children? 
How can it be used to increase parents’ 
understanding and support of modern 
school methods? I shall be very specific 
in detailing plans formulated by one 
group of administrators and teachers, 
in the hope that our plans will stimulate 
others to work out techniques suited to 
their own situation. 

The superintendent presented the 
Yearbook at a meeting of principals. At 
their suggestion he reviewed it briefly at 
a staff meeting of all teachers in the 
system and raised the question as to 
what use could be made of it. 

The teachers in our town are well 
trained. A few have made a serious 
study of mental hygiene but to the great 
majority mental hygiene is something 
like the Scotchman’s’ concept of God, 
“Just a large oblong blur.” It is one of 
those areas which they hope to explore 
some day soon. After some discussion it 
was agreed that if we are to make any 
important progress in applying prin- 
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ciples of mental hygiene to our teaching 
there is a real need for more common 
ground, more common understanding, 
more generally shared experiences. 

In short the staff elected to make the 
study of mental hygiene, and of this 
Yearbook in particular, our major pro- 
fessional project for the fall term and 
the administration has agreed to pur- 
chase enough copies of the Yearbook to 
make that possible. Sets will be provided 
so that all the teachers of a given build- 
ing can read it simultaneously. Build- 
ing discussion groups are to be formed 
and general staff meetings will be 
planned with invited speakers or dis- 
cussion groups from the staff. It is 
hoped that this study program can be 
supplemented, as in the Yearbook, with 
descriptions of local examples of good 
practices. 

The superintendent also reviewed the 
Yearbook before the Council of Presi- 
dents of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. As a result the Parent-Teacher 
Associations are proposing to make the 
Yearbook the text for their study pro- 
gram next fall. Authorities in the field 
will be invited to address general meet- 
ings, early in the fall, to set the stage 
and elicit wide interest. Copies of the 
Yearbook and other reading material 
will be made available to all parents, but 
it is hoped that the heart of the study 
program can be made the grade groups 
of parents, meeting with the teacher of 
their children to discuss the implications 
and applications of this material in the 
rearing and “schooling” of their chil- 
dren. 

It is a simple program but it will 
mean work for all of us. Its outcome 
will measure the professional competence 
and concern of a teaching staff. 
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HOW CAN INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
BE UNIFIED? 


Haroxtp Spears 
Evansville, Indiana 


This paper has one proposal to make 
and to develop: the proposal that in- 
structional leadership has for years 
been unified as far as the administrative 
pencil-and-paper pattern of the program 
is concerned, but that in so far as the 
development of children is concerned, 
instructional leadership is as disasso- 
ciated as are the respective educational 
points of view held by those who find 
themselves in the so-called positions of 
leadership. Unified instructional leader- 
ship calls for something more than the 
delegation of authority and the distinc- 
tion of responsibility. 

Recently, this question of unification, 
or lack of unification, of the activities of 
supervisors, directors, and adminis- 
trators in a school system was presented 
to the superintendents of forty school 
systems large enough to be well staffed 
with such officials. They were asked if 
their own schools face such a problem; 
if so, what steps are being taken to meet 
it; and if not, how it has been avoided. 

After having reviewed the replies to 
the inquiry, had I not already been of 
the opinion that school administration 
at times has difficulty seeing the woods 
for the trees (the woods in this case 
being pupil development and the trees, 
administrative machinery), I would have 
relinquished immediately these twenty 
minutes on this program, reporting to 
this Department’s steering committee 
that no such problem exists, or at least 
it is not generally recognized by these 


larger school systems that support a 
chain of directors, supervisors, and 
specialists. 


Farry in Line-anp-Starr Pattern 


Invariably those who say that their 
schools face no such problem indicate as 
the reason a clear distinction between 
line and staff positions. One superin- 
tendent points out that under the organ- 
ization plan of their system, principals 
are in charge of their buildings and 
supervisors and directors are consulting 
experts, with final authority in the 
superintendency. Another says that the 
problem is not serious, because there is 
a careful delegation of authority with 
official relationships well established, the 
administrative authority passing down 
the line from superintendent to assistant 
to principal to teacher, with supervisors 
as staff officers who serve rather than 
administer. Likewise, a third says the 
problem is avoided because of definite 
limits in positions; a fourth sends the 
rules and regulations which are to assure 
a common respect of duties; a fifth says 
that unification of leadership has been 
perfected by defining the duties and 
responsibilities of supervisors and prin- 
cipals; and another sends an intricate 
line-and-staff chart, with the implication 
that all is well along the Potomac. So, 
for what it is worth, your afternoon 
discussion of this question is obliged to 
consider the solution suggested in a 
majority of these replies from the field; 
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namely, a rededication to the line-and- 
staff principle of school organization. 
But likewise, you are obliged to consider 
the shady aspects of this popular prin- 
ciple of school operation, as it pertains 
to instructional leadership. 

The line-and-staff matrix came in 
when the curriculum was considered as 
something fixed, when it was looked upon 
as little more than a number of subjects 
and skills to be manipulated under well 
regulated classroom conditions, when 
the theory of mental discipline still clung 
to its exalted pedestal, when psycholo- 
gists were still flirting with the mind- 
body theory, when the _ out-of-class 
activities of youngsters were tolerated 
rather than encouraged, when efficiency 
in school operation took precedence 
over respect for personality, when the 
school was an institution operated apart 
from the rest of the community, and 
when supervision centered its attention 
upon teacher weakness rather than upon 
curriculum improvement. Even if the 
line-and-staff principle is not to be held 
accountable for this early association 
with questionable companions, there are 
other aspects of its record that should 
be questioned. 


It came in to facilitate the launching 
of special subject supervisors into a 
rather well fixed school situation, the 
point of contention being that the sub- 
ject specialist might attempt to wrest 
authority from the principal, thus 
throwing the classroom teacher into a 
dither in respect to the precedence of 
orders. The obligation of organization- 
for-supervision to the classroom teacher 
apparently was considered ended with 
the definition of the limits within which 
principal and special supervisor were to 
be allowed to exercise authority over 
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her. The prevention of the overlapping 
of authority was the prime concern, 
implying that instructional blue prints 
were to be handed down from somebody, 
and that the teacher must know to whom 
to pay homage should there be conflict 
between the plans of the principal and 
those of the staff officer. So impelling is 
the faith in planned administration in 
American education, a democratic give- 
and-take conception of instructional 
leadership has a struggle if it gets be- 
yond the printed word on the page. 


But you and I who shuttle back and 
forth each day between headquarters 
office and classroom know full well that 
the effective improvement of instruction 
through an in-service program calls for 
something more than settling conflicts 
between principal and supervisor, or be- 
tween supervisor and director. Think- 
ing in respect to the improvement of 
instruction needs to begin on ground 
more hallowed than that represented by 
the question of who is in authority. Cer- 
tainly, if we are to provide instruction 
the intelligent leadership that it needs, 
we must first read out of our conception 
of school operation some of its false 
premises. 


A New InstructTionau SITUATION 


Even if the discussion of this topic 
that is to follow this afternoon were to 
concede that the line-and-staff pattern 
of operation served in a fair way to 
unify instructional leadership a few 
years ago, it could not automatically be 
concluded that the pattern would fit 
today’s situation. In recent years, gen- 
eral curriculum practitioners, guidance 
leaders, research workers, and similar 
directors have been added to the original 
headquarters staff of special subject 
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HOW CAN INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP BE UNIFIED 


supervisors. This new crop of workers 
represents the growing concern for the 
individual pupil, and has little in 
common with special subjects or special 
fields as such. As these newer instruc- 
tional leaders were added, the adminis- 
tration again got out the old line-and- 
staff principle, dusted it off, and bent it 
here and there to fit the new situation. 
But fundamental differences between the 
new situation and the school situation 
existing at the time of the principle’s 
origin have been ignored. 


The recent deluge of new staff officers 
represents a unique situation. Whether 
the average school system actually ap- 
preciates it or not, behind this recent 
creation of the positions of curriculum 
director, research director, instructional 
coordinator, guidance director, and all 
their associates, rests a general dissatis- 
faction with the existing school pro- 
gram. The inception of these positions 
represents something much more revo- 
lutionary than did the inception of spe- 
cial subject supervisors. Special subject 
supervisors were brought in to 
strengthen an existing order, not to 
change it. The task of changing the 
curriculum and moving the emphasis of 
the school program from subject to child 
is a Herculean endeavor that, if it is to 
be successful, is bound to call for a few 
revolutions that even a rigid statement 
of rights and duties cannot and should 
not offset. If it can be said that the 
creation of a curriculum department or 
the appointment of a curriculum direc- 
tor represents a definite dissatisfaction 
with the existing school program, it 
might be asked if it doesn’t follow that 
it likewise represents dissatisfaction with 
instructional leadership that already 
exists in the system. It is quite likely 
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that some of these appointments have 
behind them nothing more sincere than 
the desire to keep up with the Joneses, 
but in the main they indicate that philos- 
ophies of education are at stake, and 
the resulting situation calls for some- 
thing more than a principle of staff 
organization to reconcile it. In fact, 
isn’t friction in instructional leadership 
at times the first sign of possible ad- 
vancement in instructional procedure? 
The school system that has done so 
much by law and precept to keep down 
instructional differences, may have been 
better off had it encouraged conflict, 
thus forcing antiquated purposes and 
practices into a death struggle with 
modern points of view. Actually, anti- 
quated procedures are being sheltered 
by a line-and-staff principle that has 
vested their proponents with power. 


There is no time to treat here the 
great variety of complications that have 
arisen in the large school system with 
the injection of this new instructional 
leadership, but it is proper to cite the 
typical problem. For years, in a par- 
ticular city of three or four or more 
hundred thousand, the high school prin- 
cipals have been the leaders in their 
individual schools, subject specialists 
bowing in and out of the buildings in a 
pleasant and peaceful manner as they 
make their rounds. Friction has been at 
a minimum, partly due to line-and-staff 
definitions, but more so because points 
of view have not differed greatly. Staff 
efficer, line officer, and classroom teacher 
have all three been furthering the usual 
subject curriculum, with its typical ad- 
ministrative accouterment, including 
competitive marking system, daily 
schedule of rigidly fixed periods, and 
group standards of achievement. But 
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suddenly the administration looses upon 
this peaceful scene a new curriculum de- 
partment, conceived in psychology and 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
children are created with personalities. 
As long as the activities of these new 
staff officers are limited to teacher dis- 
cussions, committee meetings, the for- 
mulation of instructional objectives, and 
petty tinkering with existing courses, no 
conflict arises. But as soon as proposals 
are made that would transpose from 
mere conference-room talk to actual 
classroom practice such phrases as 
“pupil purposes,” “the development of 
the whole child,” and “learning to do by 
doing,” a strain is placed upon instruc- 
tional leadership that is apt to crack 
the unity that was verbally attested to 
in the conference room. For instance, 
the development of a half-day core pro- 
gram and the consequent dismissal of a 
number of the formerly taught separate 
subjects is an undertaking that really 
tests the unity of professional leader- 
ship. It is so simple for instructional 
big-wigs to fuss around in committee 
meeting and to agree upon fine phrases, 
but in his growth process the child can 
get little nourishment from a dry set of 
objectives. Instructional leadership must 
realize that the philosophical statement 
represents merely the recipe for the 
dishes to be served to the student. And 
in the preparation of the dish, too many 
cooks will not spoil the broth if they 
are sincere to child development in its 
preparation. 


This failure of staff leaders to sce 
eye to eye is a condition that challenges 
the sincerity of the creation of the new 
curriculum positions, and is beyond the 
pencil-and-paper pattern of school oper- 
ation. Even though the superintendent 
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may give the new program the right-of- 
way, there is still the task of bringing 
the teachers along with it. And even 
though the principal may graciously 
step back and invite the director to 
come into the building to develop the 
new program, the question arises—can 
such steps be effective without the prin- 
cipal’s understanding and _ concerted 
support? The reorganization of the 
school program demands not only unity 
of statement on the part of the leader- 
ship, but asks above all, unity of pur- 
pose and effort. Any of us who, as cur- 
riculum directors, have attempted to 
afford leadership to classroom teachers 
in the development of sounder instruc- 
tional practices, have keenly felt one 
way or another the influence exerted by 
the principal. 


Fause DIstincTIons 


Before leaving this discussion of the 
basic pattern of organization for in- 
structional leadership, as generally fol- 
lowed in this country, it must be re- 
called that the pattern is founded on the 
supposition that administration and 
supervision can be rather sharply sepa- 
rated. Perhaps only on paper—and not 
at all in practice—can there be made a 
sound distinction between supervision 
and administration. As a test of this, 
list at random twenty or thirty distinct 
acts that as a professionally wide-awake 


principal or supervisor you have carried | 


out in the recent course of your work, 
and then attempt to indicate in the case 
of each whether it was an act of ad- 
ministration or an act of supervision. 
Conceive, if you can, of any curricular 
improvement that is devoid of adminis- 
trative aspects. Furthermore, _ the 
soundness of any administrative act can 
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HOW CAN INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP BE UNIFIED 


be judged by the ability to trace it to 
the improvement of the learning situa- 
tion. 

At times curriculum reorganization 
has gone ahead under the direction of 
the special supervisor or curriculum 
Jeader, with the principal left out as 
though administration were something 
apart. Many an educationally promis- 
ing classroom change has been defeated 
by the retention of some outmoded ad- 
ministrative technique such as a com- 
petitive marking system or a fixed 
schedule of short periods. It may be 
that as a curriculum director you have 
developed some time or other a new 
program in a particular school of your 
city only to see it held back because of 
a lack of public support and under- 
standing. You see now that the prin- 
cipal held the strategic public relations 
position and that it was folly to attempt 
to establish the program without a 
unity of leadership. 


Educational literature has engaged 
in some wishful thinking in the attempt 
to distinguish supervision from adminis- 
tration, in saying that “administration 
executes, directs, tells, orders; while 
supervision advises with, instructs, 
stimulates, explains, leads, guides, as- 
sists.” Supervision of instruction came 
in as a child of efficiency in school oper- 
ation, rather than having grown up 
rightfully out of the instructional needs 


of the school, and tends in practice to 


retain much of that conception in spite 
of the attempt to inject other purposes 
into it. Supervision as the improvement 
of instruction is calling loudly for new 
relationships, relationships that can 
qualify under the term cooperation. The 
whole tradition of the movement stands 
as a wall that threatens to throw the 
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call back as a feeble echo. The first 
demand that supervision made upon 
educational leadership was a demand for 
organization, for the exact establish- 
ment of authority and responsibility. It 
was, then, from the very first, tied di- 
rectly into school administration and 
management. As we turn to provide for 
instructional leadership, we need not be 
concerned about supervision as such and 
about administration as such, or about 
supervisors as such and about adminis- 
trators as such, for true instructional 
leadership respects no such artificial 
lines. It begins with pupil-teacher con- 
tacts and contributes to the learning 
situations upon which such contacts 


depend. 


There is another important aspect of 
this problem of instructional leadership 
that should be mentioned in passing. It 
is the matter of protecting the teacher 
against a number of ambitious instruc- 
tional leaders, all of whom are develop- 
ing more or less unrelated programs 
and, in the name of democratic school 
procedure, are making heavy demands 
upon teacher time and energy. As the 
new staff officer attempts to develop the 
position, to adjust himself to the sys- 
tem, it is likewise an unsettled period 
for the teacher with whom his work 
brings him in contact, for each new posi- 
tion makes new demands upon the 
teacher. Each new director or super- 
visor, professionally in earnest and 
anxious to make a good job of it, de- 
mands more teacher-time in committee 
and clerical work. The enthusiasm of 
the guidance director, for instance, may 
result in more tests than the teacher can 
appreciate, more scores than he can use, 
and more home room discussion pro- 
grams than time permits to be properly 
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presented. Participation of the teacher 
in course-of-study construction or other 
committee work does not necessarily 
promise teacher growth, any more than 
does the establishment of the lines of 
staff relationship. Any teacher is safe- 
guarded against unreasonable demands 
when the instructional leader’s activities 
begin with the pupil-teacher growth 


situation in the classroom. 


Succrstions From THE FIEe.Lp 


As was revealed by the answers to the 
inquiry mentioned previously in this dis- 
cussion, many school systems are at 
work attempting to unify instructional 
leadership in their ranks. Many of these 
attempts go beyond the mere rededica- 
tion to the line-and-staff principle. 
Among these are: 


1. Regular meetings of directors, super- 
visors, and principals to discuss policy. 

2. Regular meetings of directors, super- 
visors, principals, and teachers to discuss 
policy. 

3. The creation of a school policies coun- 
cil, made up of representatives of line, staff, 
and teaching groups. 

4. Changing the title of director of ele- 
mentary education to coordinator of ele- 
mentary education, to promote unity of 
action among supervisors and principals. 

5. Changing the title of supervisor to 
consultant. 

6. The creation of a curriculum council, 
representing the supervisors, directors, and 
principals. 

7. The creation of a council of teachers 
and administrators to establish instructional 
policy. 

8. The retention of. the usual line-and- 
staff relationship of supervisor and prin- 
cipal, with the centralization of instruc- 
tional authority in one position in the 
central office. 

9. The elimination of special subject 
supervisors and the substitution of all 
supervision by area, both vertical and hori- 
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zontal. That is, supervisors of primary, 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
areas. 


10. The careful manipulation of super. 
visors from the central office so that no two 
are in a building at the same time, thus 
enabling the principal and supervisor to 
visit together. 


11. The careful designation in the central 
office of days of the week or month to be 
used for meetings of particular groups, 
thus avoiding conflicts and protecting time 
of teachers, directors, and administrators, 


12. Curriculum building by subject areas, 
an area including representation from kin- 
dergarten through the senior high school.. 

13. Maintenance of the authority of 
building principal in all cases except those 
dealing with curriculum planning, in which 
instance the desires of the special super- 
visory officers take precedence. 


14, For the purpose of guiding instruc- 
tional leadership and practice, the develop- 
ment of a sound educational philosophy by 
the entire school family, administrators, 
teachers, and pupils—a philosophy which 
all will understand and attempt to practice. 


A few of the superintendents were 
extremely frank in their recognition and 
discussion of the problem of unifying 
instructional leadership, and were most 
solicitous of suggestions. Two or three 
made a defense for the special super- 
visor who was so completely sold on his 
special field that he was constantly seek- 
ing to advance it, even to the point of 
ignoring the possible worth of others. 
One writes, “When conflict does arise, it 
is largely because one or the other of the 
two concerned is emphasizing the idea 
of authority rather than concentrating 
on bettering the conditions of instruc- 
tion for the teachers and the children in 
the classroom. In other words, person- 
ality problems in large school systems 
will always arise, and occasionally ad- 
justment has to be made by the super- 
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intendent of schools, or some other re- 
sponsible official.” 

And another writes, “We have very 
little conflict of authority between build- 
ing principals and the supervisory staff, 
all things considered. When it comes, 
cither the stronger individual wins or, 
if they are evenly matched, the super- 
intendent referees. I await breathlessly 
your perfect answer.” I hope that your 
afternoon session will help this good 
man catch his breath. , 


I am sorry that this problem must be 
referred to another session. The only 
point of this preliminary statement has 
been that unified instructional leader- 
ship calls for something more than the 
delegation of authority and the distinc- 
tion of responsibility. Instructional 
leadership must stop worrying about 
authority. It should ask—authority for 
what? And the only sane answer is— 
authority to enable boys and girls to 
develop to the fullest of their capacities 
in accordance with the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the American way of 
life. And just as soon as the various of- 
ficers in a school system can concentrate 
upon this common purpose—the fullest 
development of each child—line-and- 
staff and other artificial distinctions are 
forgotten in the united effort to accom- 
plish this common purpose; and unless 
they can concentrate upon this single 
objective, it will be useless anyway for 
school management to attempt to work 
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out a scheme of checks and balances, 
rights and responsibilities, that will 
bring to the teacher the united leader- 
ship that school progress demands. If 
it is said that this criticism of the line- 
staff principle is administratively un- 
sound it can be answered that the 
common emphasis upon the principle has 
been instructionally unsound; and cer- 
tainly, instruction should come before 
administration in providing schools. 


The answer to this problem, if found 
at all, will be found near the classroom 
and not in a conference of instructional 
leaders meeting in the central office to 
determine the limits of their work and 
authority. Let the superintendent lock 
his staff of directors and specialists out 
of their offices, for out where teachers 
and pupils work and play are the prob- 
lems and the answers of instruction. By 
spending at least fifty per cent of his 
time in the activities of the teachers and 
pupils, the director, the specialist, the 
supervisor, the principal, and even the 
superintendent is better able to qualify 
as instructional leader. Let’s keep close 
to the pupil—no master-minding, no re- 
mote control, no curriculum editors, no 
curriculum office boys. The effectiveness 
of instructional leadership perhaps 
bears a direct relationship to the amount 
of time spent out on the learning front. 
And when it is asked, who is to unify 
instructional leadership, perhaps the 
most sensible answer is—the child. 








IS SPECIAL SUPERVISION ON THE WAY OUT? 


Joun A. Sexson 
Pasadena, California 


This paper is written from the view- 
point of a superintendent speaking to his 
own staff, a number of whom are special 
supervisors. It is an attempt to face 
the practical realities of the typical, 
present-day school system where one 
must keep in mind not only theoretical 
considerations, but also the problems 
which have arisen in many instances 
through misinterpretation and abuse of 
the supervisory function. In discussing 
this question with my own staff, I 
should proceed as follows. 

Those of you now engaged in super- 
vision are well aware that the positions 
you hold and the services you render are 
comparative newcomers to our American 
public schools. In the nineteenth century 
few, if any, persons were employed in 
supervisory work. The superintendent 
or the principal performed certain 
supervisory services of a very general 
kind. That such services were profes- 
sionally supervisory may well be ques- 
tioned. 

Since 1870 there has been a con- 
tinuous broadening and enriching of the 
curriculum. The process has usually 
been one of introducing a new subject 
and providing that it be taught in rela- 
tive isolation from the other subjects of 
the existing curriculum. Examples of 
this are music, art, manual training, 
household arts, and physical education. 
Most of us have worked in schools where 
these subjects have been and still are 
presented in complete isolation from all 
other subject-matter. 

The personnel in the special subject 


fields, although in many cases they per- 
form what in other fields would be called 
teaching functions, usually receive some- 
what higher salaries and are designated 
by the term, supervisor, or director, or 
another term that explains in some 
degree their unique status and salary. 
In saying these things, I realize that in 
some cases supervisors have been 
teachers of teachers and that they do in 
reality have assignments, duties, and 
responsibilities that differ from those of 
the typical classroom teacher. Their 
qualifications, too, are in some cases 
above those of the regular teachers 
although in many other instances this is 
not true. Often, their sole claim to 
superiority lies in the fact that their 
ability, skill, and experience lies in one 
of these special fields, while equally com- 
petent and well-qualified teachers of the 
more traditional subjects have had 
somewhat less status and prestige. 
Well-founded criticisms have been 
made of “supervision,” but at the same 
time the most rabid critics have admitted 
notable exceptions and have recognized 
that most of the objections are based on 
procedures and organization capable of 
modifications toward more useful and 
acceptable practice. In some systems, 
supervisory services have been provided 
in such a manner as to create a feeling 
of genuine appreciation on the part of 
teachers. In others, they have produced 
feelings of insecurity, frustration, fear, 
conflict, and dissatisfaction. One cannot, 
therefore, make generalizations without 
being confronted with specific situations 
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IS SPECIAL SUPERVISION ON THE WAY OUT? 


where the generalizations are manifestly 
not applicable. 

Supervisors assigned the duty of tak- 
ing over classes in several buildings for 
the purpose of teaching a special sub- 
ject are obviously not properly termed 
“supervisory” workers. Supervisors as- 
signed to help teachers in teaching art, 
music, or any other special subject as an 
isolated subject-matter experience may 
be correctly termed “supervisory” 
workers. But if such supervisors are 
assigned to watch and criticize the ef- 
forts of classroom teachers in these same 
fields or empowered to set tasks for 
classroom teachers and to evaluate re- 
sults, all the evils one can attribute to 
supervision will almost inevitably result. 
Supervisors, however, who are assigned 
the function of assisting regular class- 
room teachers with problems arising in 
special areas in connection with the total 
educational program can and should give 
a satisfactory service with little evidence 
of discord, friction, or disapproval. 


Evidence indicates that the latter type 
of relationship is becoming more and 
more the accepted practice. The justi- 
fication for supervision as an essential 
service is now almost universally based 
on this concept. Conversely, the criti- 
cism of supervision is usually pointed at 
one or more of the concepts set forth 
earlier, which invite conflicts of author- 
ity, responsibility, precedent, and pres- 
tige. In so far as supervision has been 
and still is inspectorial only, it is un- 
acceptable—whether it is performed by 
“special” supervisors or by persons 
holding administrative positions with 
authority to impose their ideas and de- 
mands upon classroom teachers. This 
kind of procedure is per se incompatible 
with the spirit of respect for person- 
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ality, recognition of individual worth, 
and whole-hearted group cooperation. If 
it were ever “in,” it is “on the way out.” 


Improvement in the status of the 
teacher due to better training has in- 
creased the sensitivity of teachers in 
many respects. First of all, teachers 
now see more clearly than before the 
total educational process. They are 
better informed as to satisfactory out- 
comes; they are confident as to accept- 
able purposes; and they are intelligently 
critical as to methods and materials ef- 
fectively contributory to these factors. 
Teachers sense at once the non-func- 
tional character of unrelated and non- 
integrated materials. They know 
whether proposed methods and pro- 
cedures are good for children and con- 
tribute to their growth and development 
or whether they are merely fads, hobbies, 
or impractical fancies of persons expert 
in subject-matter and inexpert in guid- 
ing the learning experiences of children. 
A person presuming to perform super- 
visory functions, but unconscious of this 
situation is highly vulnerable. The nar- 
rower the field and the more technically 
expert the person supervising the sub- 
ject, the greater the danger that un- 
satisfactory outcomes will result. This 
explains the very common experience we 
have all had in which the community’s 
leading musician or artist has failed 
miserably as a supervisor. 


The instances in which the quality of 
the educational experiences of children 
have been notably improved and en- 
riched by supervisory services are so 
numerous that one is inescapably drawn 
to the conclusion that the right kinds of 
supervisory services are indispensable 
whether in the “special” or “regular” 
subjects. If one can then define and 
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delineate these kinds of supervisory 
services, one can make a clear case in 
support of supervision. 


The following premises are assumed: 


Because of the increasing complexity of 
modern life and modern society and the 
breadth and depth of contemporary culture. 
education and educative processes will in- 
crease in complexity. The corollary is ob- 
viously a demand for an increasingly wide 
variety of improved teaching services. 
These services may be improved by: 


(a) better trained teachers, 

(b) better facilities for enriching the 
educative environment, and 

(c) increased personnel to work with 
teachers in the cooperative improve- 
ment of the total educational pro- 
gram. 


Leadership in curriculum making is a 
supervisory function. Some of the most 
ambitious ventures in curriculum making 
have failed because teachers have not par- 
ticipated to a sufficient degree in curriculum 
building. The curriculum is now defined as 
the experiences which pupils really do have 
in situations under school supervision. Un- 
less teachers have contributed to and fully 
understand curriculum materials, they will 
have no significant effect in classroom prac- 
tice. In developing courses of study, in 
assisting teachers to sense new needs and 
develop proficiency in new techniques, and 
in many other aspects of curriculum mak- 
ing, the special supervisor may make a sig- 
nificant contribution. 

Education is carried on in individual 
classrooms scattered in different schools 
throughout a community. There is par- 
ticular need, therefore, for unifying and 
coordinating forces. 

Retraining of teachers is just as essen- 
tial today as was the introduction of special 
subjects in 1870. Teachers need help in 
thinking through their own philosophies of 
education, and in learning ways to study 
individual children and to adapt instruction 
to individual needs. 


Teachers trained for the most part in 
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the normal schools and teacher’s colleges 
of ten to twenty-five years ago are being 
asked to apply a philosophy and psychology 
with which they are unfamiliar in present- 
ing new, more or less unorganized content 
to unselected groups of modern children 
whose needs and problems they only par- 
tially understand. Teachers themselves 
agree that they cannot attempt these ad- 
justments without constructive supervision, 

Teachers need help also in learning many 
techniques in the special fields. The ele- 
mentary school teacher of today, for ex- 
ample, not only teaches pupils to draw, but 
helps them to express themselves in a 
variety of media (modeling clay, arranging 
flowers, weaving textiles, and the like). She 
not only teaches pupils to sing, but helps 
them to compose and records for them 
their own original music. She not only 
teaches them to skip and to march, but to 
interpret different moods in music. The 
average teacher in many school systems has 
been employed fifteen years or more. Her 
growth in these areas must come through 
training in service. 

One does not need to go back too far 
to reach the days of a textbook-content 
curriculum. The teacher, the pupil, and 
the supervisor exercised their efforts and 
talents in the mastery of prescribed and 
clearly defined materials. Under such 
conditions, supervision concerned itself 
largely with teaching method. Two or 
three decades ago, attention turned from 
method to the curriculum. Immediately 
this broadening of the base upon which 
teachers and supervisors were working 
brought relief in the tension between 
them. Teachers and supervisors had a 
common problem which was wholly im- 
personal and which challenged their best 
abilities. 

More recently, the base has again been 
broadened by seeing the school as an 
institution concerned with any and all 
problems of child need and child growth. 
As now conceived, the task of education 
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js so comprehensive and the variety of 
services indicated so varied that one 
cannot conceive of a situation in which 
the services of any number of competent 
persons working cooperatively toward 
common goals would be in excess of the 
needs of children for educational serv- 
ices. No administrator needs to be re- 
minded, however, that school budgets 
are limited and that a decision must 
often be made between two or more edu- 
cational services which are really needed 
by a school district. Relative values 
must be weighed. 

The answer to the question, “Is Spe- 
cial Supervision on the Way Out?” need 
not be a negative one. There is genuine 
need for many services which the special 
supervisors can offer. Whether or not 
special supervision does go, however, 
depends primarily on the following 
factors: 

The degree to which democratic prin- 
ciples permeate administration and super- 
vision; the degree to which the supervisory 
program develops out of and centers around 
the teachers’ own problems. 

The assignment of the special supervisor 
to the role of consultant or adviser rather 
than to that of director, and a clarification 
of differences in relationships. 

The ability of the special supervisor or 
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consultant to see his field in its proper rela- 
tionship to the total educational program. 


The participation of special supervisors 
with teachers, principals, and others in 
curriculum building. 

The amount of consideration for the 
needs and growth pattern of the individual 
teacher; the degree to which slower but 
more creative teacher growth is encouraged 
as opposed to lip service and unthinking 
imitation. 

The degree to which provision is made 
for coordination of services among all those 
engaged in supervisory activities. 

In other words, the special supervisor 
must cease to defend his vested interests. 
He must look first at the child and his 
needs, at the total teaching-learning 
situation, at the objectives of the entire 
school program. His services must then 
be contributory to these general needs. 
The administrator must clarify the rela- 
tionship of the special supervisor as a 
consultant or advisory one and must set 
up an organization which will facilitate 
the coordination of all such consultant 
services. 

An effective working organization in 
a democracy requires the services of 
specialists in many capacities. We need 
specialists in education, but we do not 
want specialized education. 











SHOULD THE BEGINNING TEACHER 
GET A NEW DEAL? 


Wirtiiam M. 


It is not unusual to suggest that 
public education needs a New Deal in 
the way of beginning teachers who can 
more quickly adopt the practices of 
their experienced colleagues. Indeed, the 
common demand that the beginner con- 
form to the ideas of his seniors has re- 
sulted in a highly static program of 
teacher education. Education’s real 
need, in my opinion, is a new deal that 
will give the beginning teacher ample 
opportunity to contribute his own ideas 
to a continuously improving educational 
program. Until he has such opportu- 
nity, improvement of educational prac- 
tices must continue to be unduly slow 
and the success of new teachers unneces- 
sarily handicapped. 

Perhaps those concerned with improv- 
ing instruction should take a cue from 
the findings of the comprehensive, long- 
time study of industrial relations con- 
ducted at one of the Western Electric 
plants and reported in a 1939 publica- 
tion of the Harvard University Press, 
Management and the Worker. The 
“feelings” of workers were found to be 
major determinants of their efficiency. 
When employees were given an oppor- 
tunity to criticize their work and work- 
ing relationships, they worked better, 
even under poorer conditions, than when 
the opportunity to criticize was missing. 
If this simple conclusion applies to 
teachers as well as to factory workers, 
then educators have been mistaken in 
meking the new teacher in particular 
feel unimportant. If fellow teachers, 
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supervisors, principals, the staff as a 
whole, want the new teacher to promote 
rather than to retard progress, let them 
consult the new teacher, let them seek 
and utilize the contributions the new 
teacher has to make. 


Just as much as any other worker, 
the beginning teacher needs some degree 
of confidence and success, some expecta- 
tion of respect for his potential contri- 
butions, some feeling of freedom from 
imposition. Unfortunately, we teachers 
are a snobbish and jealous lot. We kill 
the enthusiasm of many a neophyte by 
keeping aloof from him, scoffing at his 
ideas, and ignoring his contributions. 
By giving him our most burdensome 
teaching assignments, as well as_ the 
most unpopular chores of the building, 
we handicap his work and endanger his 
well-being. Coming to us as he does 
with scant understanding of children 
and teaching, then rebuffed by his col- 
leagues, and given meagre or no help 
until he has already experienced some 
degree of failure, it is little wonder that 
he takes the path of least resistance or 
leaves the job altogether. Whether he 
becomes a contributing member of the 
teaching staff depends in large measure 
upon the extent to which all agencies 
concerned with his professional develop- 
ment attempt to make his contribution 
of maximum value. 


CooreraTION In TEACHER EpvucaTion 


Our first obligation to the beginner is 
to make easy his transition from the 
teachers college to the job. We have not 
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SHOULD THE BEGINNING TEACHER GET A NEW DEAL? 








facilitated this adjustment by making 
distinctions between pre-service and in- 
service education, between teacher edu- 
cation and supervision. Too frequently, 
responsibility for the teacher’s education 
passes from the teachers college to the 
school system with the teacher, and then 
back again during summer terms. 


Such cooperation in inducting new 
teachers as exists, even that through 
interneships, is frequently too limited in 
time and scope. Once the beginning 
teacher is given a regular assignment, 
he may have little opportunity to receive 
further assistance from the teacher edu- 
cation institution. In twenty-two of 
twenty-five large city systems replying 
to a recent question by the speaker, new 
teachers apparently had no opportunity 
to receive assistance from teacher edu- 
cation institutions beyond that available 
in extension courses. Increased coopera- 
tion by teachers colleges and school sys- 
tems may well include more frequent 
conferences for planning help to new 
teachers and for studying jointly the 
failures and successes of teachers being 
inducted. Also, since workshop-type 
plans have appeared quite successful in 
attacking various problems of particular 
groups, school systems and teachers col- 
leges may well cooperate in conducting 
workshops for relatively inexperienced 
teachers. In rural areas, perhaps the 
faculties of regional state teachers col- 
leges will provide more and more ad- 
visory services such as are now being 
given in Alabama and elsewhere. 


For really effective cooperation, how- 
ever, we need to go beyond mere adminis- 
trative arrangements. We must discover 
common interests in which the abilities 
and energies of all concerned with 
teacher education may be joined. Brief 
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reference to two current points of 
emphasis in improving instruction, the 
core curriculum plan and community 
study, may illustrate how such interests 
can be utilized as means of effecting a 
new deal for beginning teachers. 


The current movement in secondary 
education toward core curriculum plans, 
such as have been developed, for ex- 
ample, in Denver, Evansville, Norris, 
and Tulsa, and on a wider basis in Vir- 
ginia and California, has created a de- 
mand for new teachers with broad train- 
ing. These plans provide for intensive, 
cooperative work by those who partici- 
pate, and for maximum contributions 
by all cooperating teachers, regardless 
of the length of their experience. To 
make such plans effective, let the cur- 
riculum planners in teachers colleges and 
school systems reach some definition of 
the type of teacher needed, let the 
teachers in training thoroughly famil- 
iarize themselves with the program 
planned and as thoroughly prepare 
themselves for the task ahead, and then 
let consultants and supervisors give 
these teachers when in service the best 
guidance possible, as well as every op- 
portunity to exercise initiative and to 
stimulate the activity of others. 


Teachers are now turning to study 
of communities and of community prob- 
lems as a basis for educational improve- 
ment both for their classes and for 
themselves. In Cincinnati, for example, 
a large group of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals is working with the di- 
rector of upper elementary grades in 
studying firsthand the resources of their 
city, its industries and markets, its 
housing facilities, and its public serv- 
ices. Such studies provide an excellent 
opportunity for the cooperation of 
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teachers in training and teachers in 
service. Teachers in training have an 
especial contribution to make, as well as 
a great need for information regarding 
community characteristics and _ prob- 
lems. They are in a particularly good 
position to do the research, to assemble 
the data, to bring to bear all the socio- 
logical principles, needed in really thor- 
oughgoing analysis of communities. At 
the same time, they can benefit from 
associating with experienced teachers 
whose interpretation of community 
problems is conditioned by their knowl- 
edge of the children in the community. 


ANTICIPATING SomME NEEDS 
oF BEGINNERS 


Cooperation in teacher education will 
be successful only to the extent that 
each cooperating group is willing to 
have its practices criticized and modi- 
fied. As school systems increasingly de- 
mand teachers who can contribute to an 
improving educational program, teacher 
education institutions must frame their 
curriculums with reference to the types 
of contributions needed, rather than to 
the academic interests of their faculties. 
A dynamic program of teacher educa- 
tion must provide more adequately for 
such outstanding teacher needs as those 
for an understanding of child growth 
and development, a sense of educational 
values, a broad knowledge of the race 
culture, and essential guidance skills. 

Beginning teachers must have some 
understanding of child growth and de- 
velopment if they ‘are to stimulate 
among traditionally-minded colleagues 
more concern for children and less for 
subjects. According to a recent com- 
parison made by Dean Melby of North- 


1Ernest O. Melby, 
(November-December, 1940), pp. 11-12. 


“Progressive Education and National Defense,” 
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western University, a prospective doctor 
of medicine spends about three-fourths 
of his time in study which will help him 
diagnose and one-fourth in study of 
materials which he will use in treatment, 
whereas a prospective teacher spends 
one-tenth of his time in study which will 
help him understand pupils and _ nine 
tenths in study of materials he will use 
in teaching.’ Reports of the difficulties 
faced by beginning teachers invariably 
show the great frequency of what 
teachers describe as “discipline” prob- 
lems. Almost without exception each of 
a group of relatively inexperienced 
teachers whom I recently questioned 
stated that their outstanding difficulty 
was that of understanding individual 
children. Such facts indicate that fun- 
damental improvements in teacher edu- 
cation will bring prospective teachers 
into early and extended contact with 
children and provide for intensive, first- 
hand study of individual cases. Such 
study will include association with chil- 
dren in clubs, on playgrounds, and in 
clinics, and with the work of all social 
agencies which serve childhood. 


Beginning teachers must have a broad 
conception of educational aims if they 
are to evaluate critically an educational 
program. Their observations in the pre- 
service period should be extensive and 
varied to assure their realization that 
the goodness of any procedure in teach- 
ing is determined by its effects on indi- 
viduals in particular situations. 
Teachers with an adequate sense of edu- 
cational values will not be eager to have 
“something definite” in the way of 
course-of-study and supervisory pre- 
scriptions. As they develop a few con- 
victions rooted in critical, informed 
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thinking about actual educational prob- 
lems, teachers will be able to deal better 
with the idiosyncrasies of supervisors 
and administrators and the demands of 
pressure groups. 


Beginning teachers must have a suffi- 
ciently broad understanding of the race 
culture to utilize subject matter as 
needed if they are to implement func- 
tional plans of organizing instruction. 
If progressive curriculum practices in 
the public schools are to be properly 
reflected in the teacher education insti- 
tutions, an over-emphasis on subject 
organization must be replaced by funda- 
mentally different curriculum patterns. 
A new scholarship must be advanced in 
our great teacher education institutions. 
Far-reaching curriculum changes in 
public schools will be handicapped until 
such studies of the curriculum of teacher 
education institutions as those now 
under way at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for example, do result in 
a new organization of knowledge, one, as 
Professor Caswell explains, “which is as 
appropriate to the purposes to be served 
(by public education below the univer- 
sity level) as the existing academic sub- 
ject organization is to the purposes of 
the university.” 


Beginning teachers must have the 
many skills essential to modern instruc- 
tional plans if these plans are to be put 
into effect. Beginners frequently com- 
plain that their knowledge of the tech- 
niques of using varied instructional 
materials is too limited. Few have had 
experience in guiding excursions. Fre- 
quently their first opportunity to attack 
educational problems through committee 
work is provided by in-service activities. 
The autocratic classroom situation of 
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the average teachers college is a poor 
model for the democratic group work 
described by the teachers college pro- 
fessor. Innovating practices in teacher 
education involving the use of visual aids 
and other new materials, excursions by 
classes of prospective teachers, and the 
partial replacement of lectures and reci- 
tations by seminars, committee activ- 
ities, and laboratory and workshop situ- 
ations, are an essential element of the 
new deal for beginning teachers. 


UtinizInc THE BEGINNER’S 
ConTRIBUTIONS 


There has apparently been a remark- 
able lack of effort on the part of most 
school systems to make the new teacher 
a contributing member of the organiza- 
tion. Statements from our largest city 
systems indicate that the most many 
systems do is to extend to the beginner 
those supervisory services available to 
all teachers. Of course, if the teacher 
fails to please his principal, he may be 
reported as “unsatisfactory” and then 
receive a visit from a central office 
supervisor. It seems that educators have 
yet to learn that post mortem examina- 
tions may be of value to posterity and 
even to the examiner, but not to the 
deceased. 


An important phase of any plan for 
inducting new teachers is that of facili- 
tating their proper guidance by school 
principals. Indeed, if school systems 
assigned new teachers with respect to 
their abilities and provided able, sympa- 
thetic leaders in their principals, the 
problems of these teachers would be 
minimized. Common observation, how- 
ever, indicates that expediency has fre- 
quently dictated the placement of 


2Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the Year Ending June 30, 1940, p. 59. 
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teachers, the selection of principals, and 
the adoption of policies regarding as- 
sistance to new teachers. The staffs of 
individual schools and school systems 
may improve morale as well as aid be- 
ginners by undertaking cooperative 
study of policies designed to facilitate 
the progress of beginning teachers. 
Whenever individual schools and school 
systems are so operated that plans for 
improvement are arrived at through the 
deliberation of all those involved, then 
improvement follows. 


No plan of induction, regardless of 
its details, is likely to be successful 
unless there is maintained a_profes- 
sional morale conducive to the happiness 
and growth of beginning teachers. Few 
things could be more disconcerting to 
the ambitious newcomer than to find that 
his ideas are unwelcome, not because 
they lack value, but because their exist- 
ence constitutes a threat to the prestige 
of some older colleague. Where the ideas 
of those who jack prestige must be hid- 
den, or if made known are appropriated 
by jealous superiors, cooperation and 
improvement do not occur. To make 
impossible any such situation, indeed to 
encourage individuals to express their 
ideas, would seem the first responsibility 
of the leadership in a school system. 


Enlightened principals are always 
eager to have new teachers in their 
buildings, eager to have new ideas filter- 
ing into their staffs. If new teachers 
can contribute new and good ideas, why 
should not they be asked, following a 
first year of service, to prepare a critical 
evaluation of the program into which 
they have just been inducted? None of 
the city superintendents I have ques- 
tioned on this point indicated that such 
a plan was employed, although one 
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stated that it was contemplated. From 
one system came the statement that 
since most of the new teachers employed 
were recruited from smaller cities or 
were without previous experience, it was 
doubtful whether their criticisms would 
be pertinent! In my opinion, there is no 
greater barrier to educational progress 
than this far from uncommon point of 
view. 

By virtue of their necessary concen- 
tration on the job to be done and their 
continuous effort to relate theory and 
practice, new teachers frequently have 
an insight into educational problems 
possessed by few of their colleagues, 
Progressive supervisors have perhaps 
too frequently had to turn to relatively 
inexperienced teachers for the initiation 
of new practices. Curriculum workers 
know that a sure way to disturb the 
complacency of traditionally - minded 
teachers is to place the latter on com- 
mittees side by side with alert new- 
comers. Perhaps school systems should 
get their plans for inducting beginners 
from the beginners themselves. For ex- 
ample, such practices as the following 
miscellaneous ones suggested to me by 
inexperienced teachers might be both 
new, possible, and desirable in many 
school systems: 


Hold a conference of new teachers at 
the beginning of the year to discuss gen- 
eral educational policies of the system. 





Arrange for new teachers to submit 
periodically questions and _ suggestions 
regarding policies and procedures. 


Provide beginners special visiting days | 
to observe the work of experienced | 
teachers. 


Designate some experienced teacher in | 
the building to serve as adviser to each | 
beginner. 


Conduct a study of the comparative | 


| 











responsibilities assigned inexperienced 


, and experienced teachers. 
‘ Hold group conferences of new 
: teachers to discuss problems encountered. 
“ Recently I attempted in a rather in- 
. formal way to secure from relatively 
© | new teachers an indication of the sources 
** | from which most help had been received. 
. Consistently, these teachers named some 
individual, usually a principal or fellow 
| teacher, as the greatest source of help. 
| No college course, no group conference, 
“ no piece of printed material was re- 
. garded as equal to the advice of some 
” colleague. Probably each of us would 
* | confirm this judgment, but have we suf- 
a ficiently respected its implications in 
= our educational practices? Can it be 


that we have placed entirely too much 
h faith in college courses, in group con- 
: ferences, in materials, and too little in 


oa personal relationships? Certainly great 
ad improvements are needed in education 


Iq | Courses, supervisory practices, and cur- 
riculum materials, but the New Deal 
for the beginning teacher, if his judg- 
ment is followed, will provide first of all 
ws for an educational philosophy and pro- 
th | gram which assures the beginner that he 
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will be welcomed, helped, and respected 
by those with whom he works. 


ConcLUSION 


I have suggested that a New Deal for 
beginning teachers should make possible 
a greater contribution by the beginner. 
Accordingly, proposals have been made 
for cooperative programs of educating 
and inducting teachers which provide, 
first, for beginners who can bring to 
their job contributions which are needed, 
and secondly, for arrangements and 
attitudes which will assure the utiliza- 
tion of these contributions. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize the 
belief that in any particular locality, 
such specifics as have been mentioned 
here will come in sporadic fashion and 
be relatively ineffective until the educa- 
tional group as a whole is engaged in 
enterprises looking towards the con- 
tinuous improvement of educational con- 
ditions. Where common concerns are 
attacked as such, where individuals and 
groups defer special interests to the 
good of a program, where the contribu- 
tion of every member of a group is 
sought and respected, there will the be- 
ginning teacher get his New Deal. 











SUMMER CONFERENCES, DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Developing wholesome personality 
through the school program will be the 
theme of the conference to be sponsored 
by the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
July 7-19, 1941. The program offers a 
variety of opportunities including lec- 
tures, discussions, visits to schools, case 
conferences on behavior problems, films, 
demonstrations in the Guidance Labora- 
tory of Teachers College, and individual 
interviews with members of the Teachers 
College faculty. Conference participants 
will enjoy a wide range of recreational 
opportunities. Among the plans are a 
visit to the largest airport in the world, 
a chance to see a big league baseball 
game, evenings at the theater, and 
guided trips to New York shopping 
centers, Jones Beach, Chinatown, the 
markets at dawn, the Book Barn, and 
other places of interest. By regular 
registration it is possible to secure two 
semester hours college credit, applicable 
on either the graduate or undergraduate 
level. Mr. Hollis Caswell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has directed 
the planning of the conference. 

Democratic Guidance of Teachers in 
the Modern School will be the theme of 
the conference to be sponsored by the 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- 


tors of Instruction, N.E.A., at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
July 14-25, 1941. Abundant opportu- 
nity will be offered for visiting schools, 
including the multi-graded class of the 
Laboratory school. Discussions will in- 
clude considerations of topics such as: 
“How can the supervisor help the 
teacher establish feelings of security?”; 
“How can the teacher help children to 
develop feelings of security?”; “The 
selection of appropriate areas of experi- 
ence in elementary education”; “The 
program of the nursery school” ; “Read- 
ing in relation to the social living pro- 
gram”; “Planning and evaluating activ- 
ities in the social living program” ; “The 
arts in the experience curriculum”; and 
“Dramatic play in the modern school.” 
Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of 
Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education, will act as 
director of the conference. 

Other conferences are being planned 
to be held at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
and the University of Denver. 

For further information concerning 
these conferences, write to Ruth Cun- 
ningham, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, 1201 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Editor, Lois Corrry Mossman 


Bobbitt, Franklin. The Curriculum of 
Modern Education. The Philosophy of 
the Emerging Curriculum. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941. 
419pp. $2.75. 


This is another important addition to 
the long list of books on curriculum. It 
is, as is indicated in the title, definitely 
a philosophical discussion of the emer- 
gent curriculum. In this respect it is 
not like most of the books in this field. 
It is almost unique in its showing of an 
ever-changing content built around fur- 
thering the good life rather than in 
rearranging the old content in a new 
way as is true of some books on cur- 
riculum. 

The first chapter is devoted to the 
discussion of the good life, or as one 
writer has phrased it, the life that is 
good to live. It is one of the most com- 
plete discussions of this topic the re- 
viewer has seen. The author details this 
good life in a very clear and, to some at 
least, convincing way. 

Not all will accept completely this 
entire first chapter. The eighteen areas 
of life to some will seem like making 
undue analysis. The assumption that 
play is on a lower level than work will 
not meet with the sanction of all. The 


implication that the emotions are in- 





ferior to knowledge is another point 
which will not meet with entire approval. 
Both the suggestion about work and 
play, and about emotions and knowledge 
assume a ranking of things that exist 
which does not necessarily hold. Work 
may be play to some people and some 
play has been hard work. The question 


of attitudes enters into a defining of 
these. 

In his chapter on the Life of Feeling 
and Emotion the author, while still 
holding the earlier position about emo- 
tions, in a measure does give place for 
them that seems clearer. Both knowledge 
and emotion are essential and each 
needs what the other contributes to 
bring fullness and richness to life. 

The chapter on reading is unusually 
good. It sees reading as of much sig- 
nificance in living a worthy life and it is 
rich in suggestion for the school. 

In the discussion of the fanciful the 
author classes it with the false and con- 
demns both. This will find many in dis- 
agreement. Some later statements about 
the fanciful qualify this a little but still 
one is in doubt as to Mr. Bobbitt’s ap- 
proval of fanciful material. 

What is said about easy reading 
material and about speed and compre- 
hension in reading is very important. If 
the schools followed the comment that 
“A pupil is wasting his time if it takes 
him longer to read a play than he would 
spend in witnessing it on the stage,” it 
would change much of their practice as 
well as their theory. 

Another quotation suggests change in 
practice: “If the sufficient reading of a 
textbook of ‘content’ material of ordi- 
nary size requires more than forty 
hours, that is to say, two hours a day 
for a month, it probably is improperly 
written or attempted at too early an 
age, or it has not been properly led up 
to by sufficient experiences . . .” 

“Something is probably wrong if a 
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school must spend more than a month or 
two on any book of history in any 
grade.” 

All through the book is recurrent 
criticism of the textbook. One is in no 
way left in doubt as to the author’s atti- 
tude. He goes one step farther than 
some, however, in that he shows what he 
believes to be better. 

It is the nature of the human being 
to explore the environment to scan the 
new or unknown. So postulates the 
author. The nature of the mind is 
shown in “its ceaseless coursing... 
over and through everything.” It is this 
continuous experience with the things 
and people about one, whether near or 
remote in time or space, at least near to 
the learner’s attention, which makes up 
the course of a human being’s activity. 
It is the process through which comes 
education. The school aids in organ- 
izing and guiding the process but the 
process goes on whether or not the 
school aids. Thus comes learning, and 
“It is the good life of the school that 
is the fundamental curriculum.” 


The reviewer finds in this book much 
that is challenging to any one who 
would plan for a school curriculum. 
Seldom does one find a more complete 
statement of the point of view held than 
is found here and the sixteen chapters 
all contribute definitely to the problem 
of showing how the school can help the 
child to live such a life.—L.C.M. 


Butts, R. Freeman. The College Charts Its 
Course. New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., 1939. 464pp. $3.00. 


Tremendous effort has been expended 
in our generation on reconceiving the 
nature of the process of education as 
well as increasing the scope of the pro- 
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gram. Probably never before in our 
history has education been conducted so 
self-consciously or with such high ex- 
pectations as today. 


Many of the recent insights as to the 
nature of learning and the growth of 
personality and intelligence through edu- 
cation have resulted from the develop- 
ment and wide application of the scien- 
tific method. Frequently these insights 
have appeared to be new and, in a real 
sense, they have been so. Educators have 
sometimes been little aware, however, of 
the heavy freight of historic struggle 
carried by these “new” ideas which is 
not readily revealed by their “scientific” 
discovery—struggle of generations of 
controversial formulation and of long, 
silent appeal for recognition. Conse- 
quently what is, in any day, a “progres- 


sive” educational idea can be lightly dis- | 


missed by many people of that day as 


merely another fad introduced by in- | 


genious but misguided teachers. 


There have been “progressive” edu- 
cational points of view seeking expres- 
sion continuously from the beginning of 
organized education in America, that 
is, from the days of the Colonial col- 
leges. Each period of educational ex- 
perience has put new content into what 
is called progressive and that end of 
the scale of opinion has many times been 
redefined. But not completely so, for 
such an issue as is drawn between the 
advocates of rigidly prescribed educa- 
tion in the traditionally honorable ideas 
and virtues and the advocates of a 
flexible educational program based upon 
direct concern with the experience of 
the present seems to reappear through- 
out the ages in the same general form. 
What is important to remember is that 
any educational theory, progressive or 
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conservative, to be understood must be 
viewed in a cultural context, historic as 
well as immediately present. 

Professor Butts has embodied in this 
book the remarkable accomplishment of 
thus tracing the evolution of the prin- 
cipal contending ideas and forces that 
have been responsible for programs of 
collegiate education from the Middle 
Ages down to the present. While the 
book deals explicitly with American col- 
leges, it really represents the important 
ideas about all education which have 
perennially engaged the attention, in- 
terest, and thought of the American 
people. 

It is not without convictions of his 
own that the author has studied the 
views of others. He is frankly interested 
in what is finding acceptance as “pro- 


| gressive” today. But he manages 
throughout to listen to and report the 
traditionalists of all ages without 
travesty. 


The book is large and substantial. It 
is a work of unquestionable scholarship 
and should be illuminating to any edu- 
cator who seeks historical and _ philo- 
sophical perspective in criticizing edu- 
cational programs of today or in set- 
ting forth programs for tomorrow. 
Donatp P. Cotrrett, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Jersild, Arthur T. Child Psychology. 
Revised and Enlarged. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 592pp. $3.00. 
This important book on the psychol- 
ogy of childhood has been enlarged and 
revised so as to include the most recent 
findings on the subject. Several new 
chapters have been added including one 
on learning and growth, one on interests, 
one on imaginative activities, and one 
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on moral and religious concepts. The 
chapters on emotions have been ex- 
tended and considerable modifications 
have been made in the one on social be- 
havior. In other words, the book has 
been materially extended. It now is so 
complete that one may feel confident that 
he is getting the summary of the present 
knowledge as to research in this field. 

It is to be wished that it were as de- 
tailed a source to go to for the ele- 
mentary school child as it is for the 
infant and young child but the material 
on this intermediate age has not been 
developed very far yet. And so again 
we are reminded that the age from six 
to twelve is not so well understood 
through research as the earlier and the 
adolescent age. Many assume that there 
is not much needing study in these years. 

Not all will agree with the author’s 
interpretations of the findings. This, 
however, is always true when a psychol- 
ogist interprets as well as when any one 
else does. He is, like any other writer, 
weighing values, stressing what he be- 
lieves are the important ones, and 
applying them. But one does not need to 
agree with these conclusions as to value 
while using the findings of research. 

In this latter respect the book is out- 
standing. It is a most useful book to 
consult when wanting help to under- 
stand the child. For its completeness it 
is to be commended. L.C.M. 


Lane, Robert Hill. The Teacher in the 
Modern Elementary School. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. 397pp. 
$2.40. 

The Chinese-American author, Lin 
Yutang, has defined wisdom as having 
three essential elements—reality, 
dreams, humor. Robert Lane’s new book 
exemplifies all these elements of wisdom 
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and adds another which may be called 
“next steps.” The busy teacher, striving 
to make needed changes in the school, 
will welcome the reality expressed in 
Lane’s descriptive accounts; his dreams 
for a better school backed up by con- 
crete illustrations indicating they can 
be achieved ; his buoyant enthusiasm and 
humor; and most of all his illuminating 
next steps that come out of actual school 
practice. Modern teachers are looking 
for concrete suggestions to progress; 
they will acclaim this helpful book. 

Lane paints a vivid picture of Ameri- 
can elementary schools in the chapters 
entitled “The Elementary School in a 
Changing World,” “The School and the 
Community,” and “One Hundred Years 
of American Elementary Education.” 
While the picture is not altogether 
bright certainly there is no counsel of 
despair. On the contrary, one is enabled 
to face reality and to see in it challenge 
and opportunity. 


But facing reality is not enough. We 
must have something fine to face toward. 
The author gives us this vision in the 
Introduction, “A Charter for the Ele- 
mentary School,” and in Chapter IV, 
“A Practical Approach to a Modern 
Philosophy of Education.” Two elements 
in wise teaching are now before us, 
reality and dreams—practical ones. 


The reader will delight in the droll 
humor throughout the book expressed in 
gems such as this one, “Let us always 
talk to children as though they were 
reasonable human beings—which they 
are. The grownups who address chil- 
dren as ‘moppets’ and ‘tiny tots’ and as 
‘dear little kiddies’ should be made to 
face a firing squad come next sunrise.” 
And then the footnote caps the climax, 
“The magazines Life and Time please 
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take note.” Count three for Lane’s 
wisdom. 

The remainder of the book helps us 
implement a modern philosophy of 
teaching through a host of concrete de- 
scriptions of what teachers are doing in 
real classrooms, through an excellent 
selection of photographs, and through 
something new and exciting in author’s 
notes at the end of each chapter. One is 
referred again and again for further 
ideas to the choicest and most helpful 
literature of the elementary school. The 
chapters on “Social Living in the Class- 
room,” “Nature Study and Science,” 
“The Language Arts,” “The Aesthetic 
and Practical Arts,” and “The Skills 
and Drills” are virtual gold mines of 
practical suggestion and inspiration. 


Of course a college professor could 


be critical, but let the teacher be the | 


tol 
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judge. I am satisfied it is a good book | 


and one you will wish to own. 


Watter A. ANDERSON, 
Northwestern University 


Parker, Bertha Morris. Basic Science 
Series. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 


son Co., 1941. $.28 each. 


This series of sixteen booklets is in 
part physical science and in part bio- 
logical. In some instances there is an 
additional author, one of Miss Parker’s 
colleagues at the University of Chicago. 
A large number of the booklets are 
checked for their scientific accuracy by 
a man who is able to speak with author- 
ity on the subject. This feature adds 
much to the worth of the books. With 
Miss Parker’s recognized ability in the 
field of science the added fact of a gov- 
ernment authority or a Yerkes Observa- 
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tory worker makes the material very 
valuable. 


The set includes: 


The Sky Above Us) The Ways of Weather 
Clouds, Ragin and Living Things 
Snow Seeds and Seed 
Stories Read from Travelers 
the Rocks Fishes 
The Sun and Its Insects and Their 
Family Ways 
The Earth’s Nearest Animal Travels 
Neighbor Animals of Yesterday 
Beyond the Solar Insect Friends and 
System Enemies 


Askthe Weatherman Balance in Nature 


The books can prove useful in getting 
at the facts of science in sources that 
are convincing to the student of upper 
elementary and junior high school years. 

The books have very good illustra- 
tions which of themselves are excellent 
teaching-learning materials.—L.C.M. 
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| Thorndyke, Robert L. Children’s Reading 
Interests. A Study Based on a Fictitious 
Annotated Titles Questionnaire. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 
48pp. $.60. Paper bound. 


Looked at from the point of view of a 
non-research worker, this is an interest- 
ing study. The author uses the tech- 
nique of a pencil-and-paper set of an- 
swers to a questionnaire. This is as- 
sumed to be satisfactory in the effort 
to determine what children will do in a 





‘|real situation. He recognizes the diffi- 


culties but uses it for the lack of some- 
thing better. However, it is interesting 
to note that he gets answers sufficient 
for the study by the device of making 
fictitious titles to books, annotating 
these, and having the children respond 
to the question of “would like to” read, 
instead of studying the child’s actual 
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reading interests as shown by study of 
what they really read. 

Mention is made of the difficulty en- 
countered in that children often tend to 
answer what they think the teacher 
wants. He met this by injecting some 
items which definitely reveal this and 
throwing out such questionnaires if too 
many of these injected or, as he calls 
them “ringer” questions are so answered. 

Assuming that what they “would 
like” to read indicates what their inter- 
ests are, the conclusions include some 
significant findings. The author con- 
cludes that: 

(1) Within the same sex, the interest 
patterns of groups differing by several 
years in age and/or as much as thirty 
points in average I.Q. shows a substan- 
tial positive correlation. 

“(2) In their pattern of reported 
reading interests, bright children 
(median I.Q. about 123) are most like a 
group of mentally slower children 
(median I.Q. about 92) who are two or 
three years older than they are. 

(3) Sex is conspicuously more im- 
portant than age or intelligence as a 
determiner of reported interest pattern, 
at least within the range of age and 
ability here studied. 

(4) The acceleration of interest in 
bright children does not seem to be en- 
tirely, or even predominantly a schol- 
arly or bookish precocity.” 

There are many more interesting find- 
ings in this study of fictitious books. Of 
course there remains the question 
already referred to as to how far a 
pencil-and-paper situation will yield the 
same results as a real one. The work 
should at least yield some hunches as 
to what to provide in a varied reading 
program. —L.C.M. 
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Thorpe, Louis P., assisted by Holliday, 
Jay N. Personality and Life. A Prac- 
tical Guide to Personality Improvement. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. 266pp. 
$2.50. 


The author of this book writes out of 
his experience as one who is working 
with patients who come to him for help 
in developing better personalities, and 
he writes very convincingly. His is what 
may be called a practical, common-sense 
point of view as distinguished from cults 
or sensational methods. 

The book, in the first chapter, states 
the basic needs of man. They are: 

The need to maintain and further our 
physical well-being by satisfying the 
stresses set up by hunger, thirst, exces- 
sive heat or cold, physical pain, fatigue, 
and the like. 

The need for personal recognition, 
self-expression, realization of personal 
ambitions, and of being regarded as an 
individual of worth. 

The need to nurture and care for 
other members of society by offering 
them recognition, sympathy, and gen- 
erous service. 

In striving for these three needs a 
person can develop a successful person- 
ality, so that he may live a worthy life 
and help in furthering better conditions. 

The third goal is particularly inter- 
esting since so many seem to have as- 
sumed that this may be omitted in their 
lives. The author notes that a handsome 
check now and then will not suffice as a 
substitute. This meeting the need must 
be of the self, outgoing. 

In the book there is contained an 
abundance of suggestions as to how to 
develop a desirable personality, for per- 
sonalities are not born; they are built by 
effort, sometimes hard effort. These 
many suggestions are of a kind that true 





EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


courtesy should call for on any and 
every occasion, the things one would do 
if he really believed in helping the other 
person to live, if he really saw the point 
of view of another. 

Throughout the book there is refer- 
ence to psychiatry and its contribution 
but the author does not accept it as a 
sound guide in building personality. 
Among other reasons is its tendency to 
making for introversion, while _ the 
author takes the position that a moder- 
ate extroversion is the desirable outlook 
on life. The discussion of the intro- 
version-extroversion problem is_ very 
definite and should prove helpful to 
those working with people. 

The author sees the work of psychol- 


ogy as dealing with individuals, not as | 


mass instruction. Each one must build 
his own personality, learn how to get on 
with others. Psychologists are interested 
in group movements and social reforms 
but such will not develop the individual's 
personality. That he must do. “Psychol- 
ogists do not as a rule believe that mass 
movements can take the place of intelli- 
gent and substantial individual educa- 
tion directed toward a socialized view of 
society.” 

In connection with the bearing of the 
individual upon society some will find 
the following rather interesting to say 
the least. It is quoted by the author 
from the writings of Dr. Henry Link. 
“One of the most common symptoms of 
an inferiority complex or of personal 
failure is the desire to change the social 
order, usually in one’s immediate en- 


vironment, often in the world at 
meme. « s.” 
In one particular especially _ the 


author seems to place a wrong emphasis. 
In speaking of the desirable personality 
he emphasizes dominance very prom 
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nently. Dominance calls for someone to 
be dominated, which would mean that 
such people did not have desirable per- 
sonalities. Is kind of 
strength in a person which permits the 
like strength in This 


there not a 
others? would 
scarcely be dominance. 

The book is especially valuable for 


On the one hand it 
gives much sympathetic insight into the 
common problems of people in learning 
how to live with others and so will be 
helpful to teachers in working with 
children. On the other hand it will help 
the teacher in seeing possibilities in de- 
veloping his own personality.—L.C.M. 


teachers to read. 
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